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Contact: Helen Ashwick March 1987 

202-357-6761 

Recent Oversight Experience 
IN EQIA Chapter 1 Programs 

An estimated 13,600 public school districts nationwide (90 percent) have Chapter 1 
compensatory education programs, funded under the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act (ECIA). Nearly all of these districts (97 percent) had State oversight visits (compliance 
reviews and program audits) during the period from the beginning of the 1982-83 school^yeSfr 
through the spring of 1986. Urban districts and large districts (10,000 or more students) had 
more oversight visits than rural or small districts (less than 2,500 students). 

These are some of the findings of a recent survey performed under contract with Westat, 
Inc., for the Center for Education Statistics (CES), U.S. Department of Education, through its 
Fast Response Survey System (FRSS).* The survey was requested by the Office of Research 
(OR) within the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, and is one component of a 
national assessment of Chapter 1 programs being conducted by OR for a report to Congress. 

The Chapter 1 Assessment 

Compensatory education programs have been funded by the Federal government since the 
Title I program was established under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
The program was modified in October 1981 under the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act (ECIA) and was implemented in the 1982-83 school year as the Chapter 1 
program. In general, the 1981 changes to the program were designed to provide more flexibility 
in program regulations and to relieve unnecessary administrative burden. The new program 
regulations include requirements for audits to be conducted by the State or by an independent 
accountant at least biennially. While State monitoring reviews to determine program compliance 
(which were required under Title I) are not required under Chapter 1, these reviews are still 
conducted by virtually all States. 



^CES'f FMt Retponie Survey SyUm it a tp«cial tervice that, upon request, quickly obtaint nationally repreientative 
policy-relevant data from tmall turveyt to meet the needi of U.S. Department of Education policy ofTiciaU. 
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<5^rr.tifv^/tH «• P*''''' amendments to Chapter 1 requiring that the 

maA^Llt "^T-': °''r °^ compensatory education assisid unJer 

SttiS??Sow ORi?'??.? «"'"''f '"'^ "^'y^'^ National .Institute of 

fhrS,*! i-l^t Th'lfs«sment is in progress and includes case studies and surveys at 

?vtSt\.\-vv ' ''^"^^ ^'rl'- °^ P*'^^"^^' ^^•"J^i^Jty of questions concerning 

T '° ^•'•^ ^P«^^ °f assessment separately under 

fSv?! ^ Z'"^'^. ^y''''"- ^ ^"^^*y obtained information on cLlSlJ. oversight 
^21' f^.' ^""Tnu °° «>at had occurred in tSfSl Sen 

implementation of Chapter 1 (1982-83) and the time of the survey (February-Apfiri986j 

Numbers and Types of Chapter 1 Oversight Visits 

Ninety-two oercent of «chool districts with Chapter 1 programs had at least one State 
monitoring review 2 and 84 percent had at least one State audit^^ in the pertod fro^the ^982-83 
- school year through spring 1986 (not sh(fwn in tables). On average. schcS,l distri^tod 2 3 s J ^ 
monitormg reviews and 2.1 State audits during this period (table 1). The average number^f 
fm I S rf2r^r.T ^^'^^^^ '^^^^^^^ ^^-^ than'medtm ana 

|Scr(?rv2^^^ 

sroTm;?o^Xn^\^^^^^^ "-^^ ^-en dSStsTdiJ^;:^^t ^ 

^o^-/-^"""^ P**"""^^ °f <*'stricts reported that their most recent State 

monitoring review was conducted in the last two school years, and 89 percent reSrter' ti^t th^W 
most recent State audit occurred in the last two years (not showS^ in Lwe?) 

Most Recent Chapter 1 State Monitoring Review 

in th«i?'Il,oft'*^^"?crf'* ^^"'^ ''P°'.^ '^^'''^ °^ *3 Chapter 1 program areas^ were included 
S over 80 I'cent o??h! H°,t 'T' '7,^'"/ °^ P^°«^"^ ^''"^ had been reviewed 

Lricte (teWe 2) "^'^ ''''' ^° P^^"°^ °f 



2 

SUU monitorinf r.yi.w. «, on-«te yUit. to .chool dUtrict. by Sft. Chapter 1 p««onn.! to d.t«nin. compli«ce with 
Chftpter 1 program rtqturcnMutt. 

3 

SUt. audlU u« formU audit* of a Chapter 1 profr«n to fuMiU an «idit m«,date. conducted on-.ite by ;ither State 
oBiaaU or public aceountanti contracted by the State or ichool diitrict. 

4 

Tabulation, were produced by dUtrict enrollment .iw. metropolitan .tatu.. and repon. Only compwiion. by diitrict 
•nroUment «,d metropoUtan .tatu. are reported in thU bulletin; reponal data, however, are included in K.me table.. 

5 

See attachment A for a littinf and definition, of the*e area.. 
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Some differences in the areas reviewed were observed benveen types of districts (table 3) 
The following areas were somewhat more likely to be reviewed in urban than rural districts: 



• Nonpublic participation, 

• Supplement-not-supplant, 
Preparation of the application, 

• Management, budget systems, and recordkeeping, 

• Parent involvement, 

• School attendance area eligibility and targeting, and 

• Comparability. 



Nonpublic pa icipation, supplement-not-supplant, and coordination with other education 
programs were more likely to be reviewed in large than small districts. ^ 

Relatively few program changes were made as a result of recent State monitoring reviews. 
The proportion of districts in which program changes were made ranged from only 3 to 12 
percent of the districts in which the program areas had been reviewed (table 2). 



Most Recent Chapter 1 State Audit 

In general, program areas were less likely to be included in State audits than in State 
monitoring reviews (table 2). With one exception, the frequency with which program areas 
were audited ranged from 51 percent (coordination with other education programs) to 69 
percent (school attendance area eligibility and targeting) of the districts. The exception was 
management, budget systems, and recordkeeping, which was audited in 92 percent of districts. 

As was found in monitoring reviews, districts varied in the program areas included in the 
most recent State audit. The following program areas were more likely to be audited in large 
districts than in small districts (table 4): 



• Comparability, 

• Nonpublic participation, 

• Supplement-not-supplant, 



• School attendance area eligibility and targeting, and 

• Student selection. 



The same program areas were auAit.^A :^ . 

addition, parent involvement MS nwds ILr'^^T'l'^y "^ban than rural districts In 
urten than in rural district Ari'th Sn^^''^'^-^^ ^^^^ "^^^^^ to bTSed 



Who Conducts Cli.pt«r 1 Slate Aoditt 



percnt; Urban districts w« mJre'^Siy^X^^^^^^ """"^ "''■ool 
Trend toward District-Wide Audits 

Pr.^ «. Ur.. districts .r.^; i^^ltf, dl^U .^dM 

Over h^* (M ^rc^^of IhScs'thoif ^'T'-^ "^""'"i «> «s.ric.-r.p„r,=d data 
reported that the audit was specSTto J c^nS ™ 1982-83 TlisJ-M 

the.r nost recent audit in I9M-85 or IMjfss Si v"™""' «P«i»8 

dechned to « and 39 percent. resp«^^f(n«'ste ute? """"^ ' '"^'^ " 

Tlioroujhoess of Ch.pter 1 Overslsht ActlriHes 

With .S^e -d':;S:dtr T^^^^^^^^^^^^ uud^aapter . 
iA>ui reviews and audits were quite similar. 

^Tht Sinfle Audit Act fPi a* soi^ k.. " 

Of th. Committ- «a Education wd Ubor. Umt.d St*t« ""'T^' Ed"""'" 

two of data m.y h.v. oecu^d for . rJL Z ^^fT: *''«'«»^ »>.tw J„ th. 

~„„.d.tHct.oo.d...„,,^,^^^^^^^^^ ... tXP. Of «.po„d«t (St.. 



About half of the districts indicated that reviews and audits were equally thorough under Title I 
and Chapter 1; about 40 percent said that oversight.activities were more thorough under Chapter 
1; and 10 percent said oversight activities had been more thorough under Titlei I (table 7). Small 
and medium-sired districts-were more likely than large districts to state that reviews were more 
thorough under Chapter L .Suburban and rural districts were more likely than urban districts to 
state :hat audits were more thorough undei Chapter 1« 



Survey Mefhotfology and Data Reliability 

In February 1986, questionnaires (attachment B) were mailed to a national probability 
sample of 701 public school districts representing the 15.152 school districts in the Nation. The 
sampling frame used for this survey was the 1984-85 ComL\on Core of Data Universe of Public 
School Systems. The universe was stratified by enrollment size, and sample units were selected 
with equal probability within each stratxmi. Sampling rates for the strata were constructed to be 
proportionate to the square root orihe average enrollmearfor the strata. The survey wsfi a^ail 
survey with telephone followup. Data collection was completed in April with a response rate of 
96 percent. Data were adjusted for questionnaire nonresponse and weighted to nation''^ totals. 

Since the estimates were obtained from a sample of districts, they are subject to sampling 
variability. The standard error of an estimate is a measure of the variability between ihfi values 
of the estimate calculated from different samples and the value of the statistic in the population. 
Standard errors can be used to examine the precision obtained in a particular sample. If all 
possible samples were surveyed under similar conditions, intervals of 1.645 standard . errors 
below to 1.645 standard errors above a particular stotistic would include the average result of 
these samples in approximately 90 percent of the cases. For example, for the first item in the 
table (mean number of State monitoring reviews), t!ie estimate is 2.3 and the standard error is 
0.2. The 90 percent confidence interval for this statistic extends from 2.3 - 0.2 times 1.645 to 
2.3 + 0.2 times 1.645. or from 2.0 to 2.6. 

Estimates of standard errors for the estimates were computed using a balanced half 
sampling technique, known as balanced repeated replications. Some representative statistics and 
their estimated standard errors are included in tible 8. Statements of comparison made in this 
report were tested by use of t- tests and are significant at the 90 percent confidence level or 
better. 

Survey estimates are also subject to errors of reporting and errors made in the collection 
of the data. These errors, called nonsampling errors, can sometimes bias the data. While 
general sampling theory can be used to determine how to estimate the sampling variability of a 
statistic, nonsampling errors are not easy to measure and usually require that an experiment be 
conducted as part of the data collection procedures or the use of data extems^l to the study. 
There were no provisions in the contract to attempt to measure nonsampling errors. 

Data are presented for all districts and by the following district characteristics: district 
enrollment, metropolitan status, and region. Metropolitan status is defined as follows: urban 
districts are those within city limits; suburban districts are those within an SMSA (Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area), but outside a city; rural districts are all other or districts outside 
an SMSA. Region chssifications are those used by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 



KS. MI. MN. MO. NE. ND OH SD anS St S^?*""- '""^"'^^ ^"'"^^ ^L. IN, lA 
GA. KY. Li, MS. NC. SC. W VA^d W ^T,?"w T ^^i"'*^^ '^^^"^^ i° Al/aR i^' 
AK. AZ. CA. CO. HI. ID. ^i<^^ToZoKTx'!mX'^^^^^ '"^'"'^^^ ^"'^^ 

Survey'J^tr^RS! W^ta^slr^?^^^^^^^^ using the Fast Response 

was Mary Collins. Douglas Wright was the CES Pr^.fS^ f ""^ ^""'^y 'Manager 
«nd Helen Ashwick the XjeTcJfiS during tS n^ during the design of the survey, 



For More information 



A^wif^^^r^rEdSofarSy'JJ',:"' ■^^^-^ ^-^^ Sy«™. co.«c, Helen 
555 Kew ,e„e, Avenue. WaS^^n'. SJ. 'SrCH^S^J-^ST'-S™ 
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Table lo — Mean number of Chapter 1 oversight visits 
from 1982-83 to spring 1986, by district 
characteristics: United States, 1985-86 



District 
characteristic 



State 
monitoring 
reviews 



State 
audits 



Total 2.3 2.1 

District enrollment 

- - Less than 2,500. . .. . 2.2- 2.1 

2,500 • 9,999 2.4 2.2 

10,000 or more 4.0 2.3 

Metropolitan status 

Urban 5.9 2.7 

Suburban 2.4 2.0 

Rural 2.2 2.2 

Region 

North Atlantic 2.4 2.1 

Great Lakes and Plains. 2.1 2.1 

Southeast 4.0 2.6 

West and Southwest 1.8 2.0 



NOTE. —Means are based on districts that had Chapter 1 
programs and include districts reporting no 
monitoring reviews or audits. 



Table 2. —Percent of district*; *.u 

in the most recent Chapter 1 ltaJ^U^f^°"f P"*'^ included 
made as a result: UniLd SUtes^ iSsS-lr ' 'Changes 



Program area^ 



School attendance area 
eligibility/ targeting.. 

Cooparabiiity 

Nonpublic participation.. 
"Student selection 



J State monitoring review 1 


! Area 
! reviewed^ 


Change made as { 
result of review^ { 



Needs assessment/ 
evaluation...... 



Parent involvement, 

Supplement-not- 
supplant 



Maintenance of 
effort 



Preparation of the 
application 



Program design. 



Management/ budget 

systems/recordkeeping . 

Coordination with other 
programs 



Training of staff 
and others 



93 
86 
84 
95 

94 
93 

91 

87 

87 

93 

91 
81 
86 



5 
5 
9 

10 

11 
12 

6 

3 

10 
11 

10 

7 

9 



State audit 



Area 
audited^ 



Change m&de as 
result of audit-^ 



69 
60 
58 
63 

61 

56 

64 

67 

60 
58 

92 

51 

53 



5 
3 
4 

7 

9 

9 



5 

3 

9 
8 

10 

5 

5 



thoo" «S:lJe^"«%\'Sij;^ 'P"*'- their .ppllcabllity 

°" °' w-ich the prog™ .re. w.. reviewed 
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Table 3.— Percent of districts reporting that various program areas had been reviewed in 
the iDOst recent Chapter 1 State monitoring review, by district characteristics* 
United States, 1985-86 





District enrollment 


Metropolitan status 


Program area 

Less than 
2,500 


2,500 - 
9,999 


10,000 
or more 


Urban 


Suburban 


Rural 


School attendance area 














eligibility/ targeting. • • 


92 


95 


95 


100 


94 


92 




82 




88 


94 


91 


82 


Nonpublic participation* • • 


79 


91 


95 


98 


92 


77 






• 95 


99 


100 


95 ^ 94 


Needs assessment/ 
















OA 


95 


99 


96 


97 


93 




91 


96 


97 


100 


96 


91 


Supplement^not'supplant • • • 


90 




98 


100 


92 


89 




87 


89 


90 


Q1 


89 


86 


Preparation of the 
















86 


88 


90 


97 


86 


86 




93 


95 


98 


100 


• 94 


93 


Management / budget 














systems/ recordkeeping • • • 


91 


91 


92 


100 


93 


90 


Coordination with other 
















79 


86 


90 


82 


84 


81 


Training of staff 
















85 


91 


88 


89 


86 


86 



*See attachment A fotr definitions of the Chapter 1 program areas* 

V 

NOTE •—Per cents are based on the number of districts that had a Chapter 1 State monitoring 
review and for whom the program area was applicable. 
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Bnlted St.tM. 1985-86 ' ^ characteristics! " 



Progrjun area^ 



School attendance area 
eligibility targeting.. 



District enrollment 


Less than 
2,500 


2,500 - 
9,999 


10,000 
or nore 



Urban 



~CoB5)ar«bility 

Nonpublic participation. . 
Student aelection 



Needs assessment/ 
•valuation 



Parent involvement 

Supplement-not-supplant. . 
Maintenance of effort..., 

Preparation of the 

application 



Program design 

Management/budget 

oystems/recordkeeping. . 

Coordination with other 
programs 



Training of staff 
and others 



62 
56 

91 

50 
53 



55 
56 

95 

54 

53 



61 
62 

97 

56 

53 



64 
66 

97 

55 

61 



Suburban 



60 
59 

95 

58 

56 



Rural 



69 


67 


82 


85 


73 


67 


56 


' -64 


79 


86 


67 


- V 
54 


55 


59 


74 


83 


63 


52 


63 


61 


76 


82 


64 


J^3 



62 


59 


70 


77 


62 


61 


56 


53 


60 


70 


60 


54 


62 


66 


79 


87 


70 


60 


66 


68 


74 


73 


72 


65 



60 
55 

91 

48 

52 



*See attachment A for definitions of the Chapter 1 program areas. 
'°^-1oTS t": pXl^ar^L^ ^ ~ ^ - . 
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Table 5.— Percent of districts whose nost recent; Chapter 1 Stats audit vas conducted by 
various officials, by district characteristics: United States, 1985-86 



District 
characteristic 

• 


w^are 

eaucBtion 
agency 
official 


Other 
State 
official 


Accountant 
under State 
contract 


A f> f> ntiTi t" Ti t* 

under district 
ccrtract 


Other 
Ders on 




49 


17 


6 


44 


z 


District enrollment 














51 


14 


4 


42 


2 




43 


25 


10 


47 


0 


10,000 or'aaore 


48 " 


17 


"9 


51 


■ * 2 


Hetropolitan status 














34 


16 


9 


68 


1 




52 


18 


6 


44 ^ -* 




48 


17 


6 


42 


2 


Kegion 












North Atlantic 


50 


17 


11 


51 


0 


Great Lakes and Plains. • 


48 


11 


4 


44 


3 




41 


42 


6 


28 


3 




55 " 


12 


5 


44 


* 



*Less than 1 percent. 

NOTE.— Per cents are based on the number of districts that had a Chapter 1 State audit. 
Respondents checked all appropriate categories; therefore, percents sim to more 
than 100. 
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Table 6.-- -Percent of district-c: u j «t_ 

wide audits. b/distrJ^^ cJ^l.^''".^ ^^^'^^^"^ ^"'^ di^^^'i'^t- 

y aistrict characteristics: United States, 1985-86 



District 
characteristic 



Chapter 1 
specific 



Total 
District enrollment 



Less than 2,500. 
2,500 - 9,999... 
10,000 or more.. 



Metropolitan status 



Urban . . . , 
Suburban , 
Rural.... 



Region 



North Atlantic 

Great Lakes and Plains. 

Southeast 

West and Southwest....*.* 



A7 
32 
•^27 



32 
45 
A2 



53 
A3 
29 
AO 



District- 
wide 




53 
6A 
73- 



68 
53 
57 



A5 
56 
70 
58 



Both* 



1 
A 
0 



0 
2 
1 



2 
1 

1 
2 



'di«r"t-„"^Sy °' ^''^"'^ ^-'P'er 1 specific and 



12 

13 
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Table 7.-Di«trlct«« perceptions of the thoroughness of State aonltorlng reviews and audits under Title 1 and Chapter 1, 
by district characteristics: United States, 1985-86 





1 
1 

1 


Monitoring reviews 




Audits 




District 
characteristic 


1 
1 

1 Kore thorou^ 

! under Title I 
t 


1 1 

t 1 

! About the j More thorough 

! same | under Chapter 1 
» 1 


More thorough j 
i under Title I | 


About the 
same 


i More thorou^ 
{under Chapter 1 



Total. 



10 



49 



(Percent of districts)* 



41 



11 



51 



38 



District enrollaent 



Less than 2,500 

2,500 - 9,999 

10,000 or nore 

Metropolitan status 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 

Region 

North Atlantic 

Great Lakes and Plains 

Southeast 

West and Southwest* • ^* 



9 
14 
11 



22 
10 
10 



13 
8 
13 
11 



49 
44 
60 



46 
51 
47 



43 
54 
46 
46 



41 
43 
29 



33 
39 
43 



44 
38 
42 
43 



11 
10 
13 



15 
11 
10 



7 
9 

15 
14 



52 
48 
56 



61 
48 
52 



43 
62 
46 
45 



38 

42 
31 



24 
41 
38 



49 
29 
40 * 
41 



Based on the number of districts that had Chapter 1 State monitoring reviews or audit^^.from which there were valid responses. 
About 14 percent of the districts were unable to respond to this item, either because the district did not have a Title I 



program, or the program director was not present when the district had Tftle I. 
percents. Percents may not sum to 100 because of rounding* 



These districts are not included in the 
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Item 



Estimate 



Standard 
error 



Mean nxunber of State monitoring reviews 

All districts 2.3 

Urban districts 5.9 

Rural districts 2.2 

Mean number of State audits 

All districts 2.1 

Large districts 2.3 

Small districts 2.1 

Percent of districts audited by a State Education 
Agency official 

All districts 49.2 

Urban districts 34.5 

Rural -districts. . ^. 47.7 

Percent of districts audited by an accountant 
under district contract 

All districts 43.7 

Large districts 51.2 

Small districts 42.4 

Percent of districts whose last audit was 
Chapter 1 specific 

All districts 42.6 

Urban districts 31.6 

Rural districts 42.0 

Percent of districts whose last audit was 
district-wide 

All districts 56.1 

Large districts 73. 0 

Small districts 52.6 

Percent of districts in which program area was 
reviewed 

Attendance area eligibility/targeting 92.8 

Nonpublic participation 84.0 

Student selection 94.6 

Supplement-not-supp lant 90.6 

Maintenance of effort 87.3 

Management, budget, and recordkeeping 90.9 

Percent of districts in which program area was 
audited 

Attendance area eligibility/targeting 69.5 

Nonpublic participation 57.5 

Student selection 63.1 

Supp lemen t -not - supp lant 63.9 

Maintenance of effort...., 66.6 

Management, budget, and recordkeeping 92.3 



0.2 
1.5 
0.1 



0.1 
0.1 
0.1 



2.8 
7.5 
3.6 



2.9 
5.6 
3.6 



2.4 
7.8 
3.1 



2.3 
5.4 
3.1 



1.3 
2.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 



2.4 
3.2 
2.4 
2.5 
2.1 
1.7 
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ATTACHMENT A 
CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM AREAS 

School attendance area elisibllity and targeting: this aspect of the program is concerned with 
the determination of whether the attendance area of a given school meets the criteria for 
inclusion in the program, and the determinaUon and selection of attendance areas to be included 
in the program. This is inapplicable when there is only one school in the district, or only one 
school in a given grade span, or total district enrollment in less than 1,000 students.' 

Comparability: each district must ensure that Chapter 1 schools and non-Chapter 1 schools in 
the district are provided with comparable resources. facUities, and staff. If there is only one 
SappIicaWe °^ ^ ^^^'^^ ^"^^ grouping (e.g.. K through 6). this area is 

Nonpublic participation: under thVprinciple of equitable provision of services, programs kust 
offer services to all eligible school children, including those who attend private schools Each 
district must develop an approach to offer and deliver services to these students. This applies to 
all educationally deprived nonpublic school students who reside in the attendance area(s) 
selected for participation, even if the school they attend is outside the target area. If no 
nonpublic school students reside in the eligible attendance areas, this program area is 
inapplicable. 

Student selection: each district must develop a plan to select the studen'^ who will receive 
services based on objective measures of educational need. Criteria to be used in need 
determmaUon include standardized test scores, teacher perceptions of need, etc Those in 
greatest need must be served first. 

Needs assessment/evaluation: each district must conduct an annual assessment of educational 
needs. This assessment should identify the general instructional areas of need (e.g.. reading 
math, elementary grades) and identify educationally deprived children with such needs. T.he 
district must also evaluate program effectiveness at least one time every three years. The 
evaluation must include an assessment of whether effects are sustained for more than one year. 

Parent Involvement: in the past, each district had to establish a parents' committee or board to 
consult on the program. While this requirement has been eliminated, districts are still required 
to keep parents informed about the program and solicit their input. 

Supplement-not-supplant: Chapter 1 programs are designed to provide supplementary services 
to students in need. These services must be supplemental to those services provided in the 
regular school program, and may not supplant, or substitute for, normal educational services. 

Maintenance of effort: because the Chapter 1 program is supplementary, its funds are not to be 
used to replace state or local funds for education. The total budget for education in the district 
(level of effort) or the funding level per student must be maintained. 

Preparation of the application: applications for the Chapter 1 program can be for a period of 3 
years, with update of some information each year. The application includes all of the key 
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^VI^MTrro,Zf:i,t' """ Wse. information, and is 

d«l wi,h the si„ of «,e ProSV*owlTny" SnS'Siri?^"'.^^^^ ""^n wh'i^' 

(wha. serv.ce. are provided, and .he .ffor,sVfr".?s«^; ,'o%'S:^^hfS;o°'s?rtir™ 

"Z^T^rrSf ^.^rni!^^^^^^^^ -V In Which .he 

management records. * ^"^""^^y of budget systems, and financial and 

SrL"-srvid»S" . ^rvices and 

onLfp'rotT provision of program services and managem«„. 
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ATTACHMENT B 



r/isr vsmsc 
MvCY STsrn 



cciA OMrreit 1 
evmiCNt cmtDcc 



U.S. i)CPMr»CMr x coucArtON 



cm Mo. XtS0-0M4 
App. Iiqp. S/Sft 



Thii rwrt u sithcritM ^ Im (» O.SX.-122l»-1). W\iVt you trt not r«9uir«d to mooid, your 
coopTrtioo 11 n-am to Urt tht twMlta of thu aurvt, co^r«>*mm, occurtto, and tioolyl 



OCriNUtONSt 



Strto Haniterir.*^ of f«dt rol pniyint W»»if<t invito vUito U your mNoI Aittrict by Stott or Fo^irU Ch«p(or 1 pomntl to 
OTcoraino rour coapiiv*:* «Atn CMptor i progroa ri»jmooiin. 

jtatt Of fodttol Audit t Aral oudito of y«ir CMpttr 1 pregrao to rutfilt »i audit Moto, eor^uctod vi^ito toy oit^or Stoto 
ir»ui»l«. p«P,l4C occotfAonco eontroetod toy ttio ochool diotnet or Stoto, or thTuts. O^ioStTrtSSSr OffictWr Om 
lwop»ctor Conorol. Amito aor too diotrietMoo opociric to your OM»tor t ptogroo. o vr u« 



Qooo yoir MMOTl district lii^ o Choptor 1 progrooT |_| Ym (CONrtWC) Q Ite (00 fO ITW 7) 

IIL2SL*irJ!Liriir..'^iS!4i J!7h?n:iliilr*-5^'' pUqoo ontor «• iw^tr or vloito to your Choptor 1 progroo ftoo tt» 
!!Jtr;^*L!?2'JI^JI":T!: •^•^ yotr or tl» ooot t«eont vioit. <If MUring wit ouditmc 

viaiU eenmd ot ttio ooao tiM, roport aMuUring ond oudit -oett¥itl« ooporotpiy. 

SUto aonltorvif ravlowt 

^ ttoto ciw l mt o d or aondot* 

c. rodtrol aoni y oi d. roviswt 

4. fodml Mdltt 



MMCR or icvins , 
nma or Mjotrs _ 
iMCR or acvino , 
r or Mcns 



KAR or Nosr mzNi kvow 

__ VCAR or l«ST mZNI ADU 

VCAR or MOST mZNI WtDf ' m_ 
VCAR or MB! flUDir ADtr m_ 

tir voi mvt mo m cmm t statc mpit , qd to oucsrtm 9.2 

mm eontetod tho toot 9tmtm «f ymtt Oi^tor 1 #rograoT (CHEOC AU IHAT APrt^t.) 
O Uoto Cduoition AfMcy af ricioKo) 

t^t StoU orricul(o) not with tho StoU Cdicotion Afwcy (o.f. Stoto OooptroUot'o offioo, or StoU oudit 
tant(o) undor contract ^ith tho Stoto 



' Hnitoring i 

m 



-1^1 Indopondont aeeo««itont(o) loidor contract vith tho achool district 
1^1 Other (ploaoo apoci fy) 



4. Moo this Mdit apociric to tha Oiopur t pcograa ar part of o diatriet««»do audits 
O Oipptar 1 fpoeirie Ql Nrt of o diatriet 

9. For your loot Stoto Hnitaruv} ravAOw ond/er your loot Stoto < 
oraoo mt9 taviavad or auditod* ond Wwttwr chongoo i 
progroa oroaa m which you aado chongoa oo a ] 
1912^ U tho proaont. 



or rt€ic ms KCN NO statc i 
(ir noam arcas o, b, 

IOM.1C SO«»L STUDCNrS I 





0^^ 



_ . f Ghoek «*uch of tho following progroa 
of th< rovitw Of oudit. Xn tho loot colwn» chack 
arii^ jaouc roviOMo oFludito in athr diotrieto froa 



NO STAfC AUPtr« CHDCX tCRC |_,t.) 

ocn IN IMC rtRSr coum, itcn c is oly wmnoiMa if no 



J% ftiptor 1 frogroa Aroo 


Ptagraa 
Araa Not 

ApplicabU 
ta thio 
Oiotrict 


Stoto Nonitorxng 

Rtvitw tn 
Tour Dlst»-ict 


Stata Audit 
tn Yaur Oiotrict 


OMngt Modt oo 0 
Roault of rodtrol 


»€— 

roTiowod 


Oiangt 


Aroo 
auditod 


Chongo 
aodo 


or Stoto Rtvio«'/ 
Audit in Othor 
Oiotricnir 


P^ti^^^ ottondoneo oroa oUfitoility/targotlng 














"Cdapontoility 














c. NonptAlic porticipation 














d. Studont aoloction 














0. Noodo aoooooaont/ovaluotion 














f. faront involvaognt 














f. Supploaont not»auppl»it P^^^^^l 












h. Nomtononoo of offort 














i. rroporotion of tho opptlcotlan 














j. f rogroa dMign (oito, acepo, ond auality) 














k. NMgtaont/budgot oyotoao/rocord kooping 














1. Ceordinotion with at^or ot^tien pcogcoaa 














a. Troinxng of atoff ond othoro 















tf. tn «onont, haa ««jU ?«i coaporo tho tho r ou^wooo of tho toot Stoto Choptor 1 aenitoring raviov ond/or Stoto oudit with tho.loot 
wch royiow cr audit widor CSCA ritto t <i.o., 1911.^ or btfora)? Sy thoroug^m wo oa«i tht dogroo u «hieh ait of your «:tiv 
{CMra^Toi"rCAS5*c5r"T^ *»toraino tdwthor you woro in futt coaplionco with tho oppticablo la» (Titlo t or Choptor 1), 





Stoto Nonitorinf Roviow 


Stoto Audit 


Mueh wro thorouq^ undor Titlo t 






Sfloiiihot aoro thorough widtr fitlo t 






About tho ooao 






Soaowhot aoro thorou^ laidor Choptor 1 






Mutfi aoro thorough widtr Ch«ptor 1 






Don't ktmtt aao nat with titlo t progroa in thio diotrict 






Not appliroblos did not t»va ritto t in thio diatrict 






ipptieiiatos no Choptor 1 raviow/oudit 







7. ftntn ca^lttint mat , 
•t 4utrieti 



Tltlti 



'i L 
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